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he feared lest the ' climate' of his country might be 'too cold'
for flights of imagination.
Into a mind already occupied by such fancies, another, not
more reasonable, might easily find its way. He that could
5 fear lest his genius had fallen upon too old a world, or too
chill a climate, might consistently magnify to himself the in-
fluence of the seasons, and believe his faculties to be
vigorous only half the year.
His submission to the seasons was at least more reason-
10 able than his dread of decaying nature, or a frigid zone, for
general causes must operate uniformly in a general abate-
ment of mental power; if less could Be performed by the
writer, less likewise would content the judges of his work.
Among this lagging race of frosty grovellers he might still
15 have risen into eminence by producing something which
' they should not willingly let die.' However inferior to the
heroes who were born in better ages, he might still be
great among his contemporaries, with the hope of growing
every day greater in the dwindle of posterity. He might
20 still be the giant of the pigmies, the one-eyed monarch of the
blind.
Of his artifices of study, or particular hours of composition,
we have little account, and there was perhaps little to be told.
Richardson, who seems to have been very diligent in his
25 inquiries, but discovers always a wish to find Milton
discriminated from other men, relates that he would some-
times lie awake whole nights, but not a verse could he make;
and on a sudden his poetical faculty would rush upon him
with an impetus or oestrum,, and his daughter was immediately
30 called to secure what came. At other times he would dictate
perhaps forty lines in a breath, and then reduce them to half
the number.
These bursts of light, and involutions of darkness, these